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The  House  having  under  cossideration  the  report  from  the  select  committee  of  thirty- 
three — 

Mr.  Simms  resumed  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cox.  With  the  permission  of  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  I  desire  to  make 
a  remark.  '   . 

Mr.  Case.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  It  is,  that  the  floor  is  assigned  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  ;  and  I  insist  that  he  shall  occupy  it,  or  yield  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  appeal  to'  my  friend  from  Indiana  whether  that  is  very  great 
courtesy. 

Mr.  Case.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  occupied  much  more  time  upon 
this  floor  than  the  gentleman's  colleague. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  have  made  but  one  speech  ;  and  my  remarks,  by  his  consent, 
will  come  out  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Hutchins.  If  the  gentleman  makes  an  explanation,  I  shall  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  replying. 

Mr.  Cox.    I  do  not  desire  to  make  an  explanation,  but  only  to  put  things  right. 

Mr.  Case.  If  I  desired  to  put  things  right,  it  would  require  two  hours  upon 
what  the  gentleman  himself  has  said. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  may  take  the  gentleman  two  hours  to  put  himself  right.  I 
can  put  myself  right  in  five  minutes.  I  want  to  say  a  word  only,  in  reply  to 
my  colleague  from  the  Ashtabula  district. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  can  only  do  so  by  unanimous  consent,  or  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  yielding  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sickles.  If  it  does  not  come  out  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  I  presume  there  will  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Case.     I  object. 

Mr.  Sickles.  Nothing  throws  so  much  light  upon  a  discussion  as  to  have  a 
reply  immedi  itely  following  the  speech. 

Mr.  Logan.  You  are  afraid  to  give  him  a  hearing.  No  wonder  you  are 
trying  to  district  him  out  of  Congress. 

"Mr.  Ashley.     I  shall  object,  unless  my  colleague  from  the  Ashtabula  district 
has  the  same  time  for  reply. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  would  be  very  generous  and  brave  ;  but  I  am  not  asking  any 
fayor  from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ashley.)  My  colleague  (Mr.  Hutch- 
ins) had  an  hem- ;  I  only  ask  five  minutes. 

(Mr.  Simms  then  addressed  the  House  for  an  hour.  His  speech  is  withheld 
for  revision.) 

Mr.  Campbell  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  the  gentleman  will  give  way,  I  desire  to  occupy  the  floor  until 
the  recess. 


Mr.  Grow.  With  the  permission  of  rny  colleague,  I  move  that  the  House 
adjourn. 

The  Speaker.  The  House  will  understand  that  the  order  now  is,  to  tike  a 
recess  from  four  o'clock  until  seven.  If  the  motion  to  adjourn  prevails,  the  re- 
cess will  be  lost ;  and  we  shall  not  meet  again  until  Monday, 

Mr.  John  Cochrane.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  requests  a  hearing  of  the 
House,  and  promises  to  occupy  only  five  minutes.     I  hope  he  will  be  heard. 

The  Speaker.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Campp.ell.     If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  do  so. 

No  objection  wras  made. 

Mr.  Grow.     Then  my  motion  to  adjourn  will  stand. 

The  Speaker.  Yes,  sir.  The  gentJeman  from  Ohio  has  live  minutes,  and 
will  proceed.  • 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  in  this  debate.  I  was  surprised 
that  my  colleague  from  the  Ashtabula  district,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  attack  upon 
my  colleague,  (Governor  Corwin,)  should  have  attacked  me.  Why  he  did  so, 
I  know  not;  unless  it  be  from  the  fact  that  I  asked  him  a  question  in  explana- 
tion of  his  argument  about  incendiary  publications  to  provoke  insurrection.  I 
asked  him  the  questiou,  whether  or  not  he  was  in  favor  of  suppressing  all  such 
publications  as  the  Helper  book  and  Theodore  Parker's  programme,  published 
in  the  Tribune,  for  the  robbery  and  murder  of  masters  by  their  slaves  to  obtain 
their  freedom  ?  The  gentleman  did  not  answer  the  question.  He  shirked  it; 
for  he  knew  that  he  represented  a  constituency  who  are  continually  preaching 
r.r.;l  publishing  that  very  sedition  of  which  my  colleague  (Mr.  Corwin)  com- 
plained, and  of  which  he  (Mr.  HuTGSINs)  15  the  defender,  aud  of  which  John  Brown 
was  the  exemplar.  The  gentleman  knew,  when  he  covered  his  attack  upon 
Governor  Corwin  by  his  attack  upon  me,  that  he  represented  some  of  the  very 
men  who  had  been  engaged  in  raids  upon  their  neighbors'  lives  and  property. 
I  cannot,  sir,  fail  to  remember  that  his  sensibility  about  certain  disclosures  that 
have  transpired  in  relation  to  the  Republican  executive  of  Ohio,  in  refusing  to 
deliver  to  Virginia  such  miscreants,  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  renegades  aud  rascals  of  John  Brown's  conspiracy  had  a  protecting  aegis  in 
the  con  piring  treason  of  his  own  district.  I  state  these  facts  openly,  and  in 
my  place ;  because  they  are  wrongs,  and  with  a  view  to  their  remedy  by  proper 
measures. 

But,  sir,  I  wanted  to  call  attention  especially  to  an  ungenerous  attack  upon 
myself.  I  did  not  expect  it  from  the  gentleman.  He  said  I  was  always  very 
busy  in  the  House  furnishing  facts — yes,  facts,  sir — for  Southern  members  to 
attack  the  North  here.  I  would  like  him  to  name  the  southern  man  to  whom 
I  furnished  facts,  in  the  manner  or  for  the  purpose  stated.  Name  him,  if  you 
can !     I  will  pause  for  you  to  name  one. 

Mr.  IIutchins.  I  think  that  when  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Leake, 
was  discnssing  the  conduct  of  Governor  Dennison — 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  about  to  refer  to  that.  I  asked  the  privilege  of 
Governor  Leake  to  take  the  floor  ;  and  in  my  place  I  gave  ike  facts  to  the  House 
and  the  country,  and  not  to  Governor  Leake  ;  I  gave  them  with  a  view  to  the 
proper  remedy,  and  from  no  other  motive.  I  meet  these  issues  openly,  here  and 
elsewhere.  I  stand  here  with  a  duty  to  the  whole  country.  I  speak  not  aloue 
for  my  own  district,  and  my  own  State.  But  when  I  have  information  that  the 
Constitution  and  laws  have  been  violated  anywhere,  and  that  gross  wrongs  have 
been  done  to  our  own  mother  State  of  Virginia  and  our  own  sister  State  of 
Kentucky,  I  will  never  hesitate,  both  here  and  at  home,  to  denounce  the  unfaith- 
ful men,  even  though  they  do  disgrace  the  State  of  Ohio.  (Applause  in  the 
galleries.)     The  gentleman  undertakes  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  a  Union  man. 


Good  God  !  What  an  admission  to  come  from  the  successor  of  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings !  (Renewed  applause.)  How  refreshing  from  a  man  like  my  colleague, 
who  was  nominated  and  elected  because  he  was  more  radical  than  Mr.  Giddings 
himself!  Mr.  Giddings  could  teach  --insurrection.  We  know  how  he  taught  it 
here  for  twenty  years.  He  could  organize  conspiracies  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  officers  of  the  law  aud  defeating  its  exe- 
cution— not  stopping  at  murder  to  accomplish  such  designs.  He  could  advise 
the  "shooting  down  as  pirates"  of  officers  engaged  in  executing  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  If  Mr.  Giddings,  who  had  no  scruples  as  to  murder  in  defeat- 
ing the  law,  was  left  at  home,  how  far  would  the  gentleman  go  who  superseded 
Mr.  Giddings  because  he  was  more  ultra  and  reliable  than  Mr.  Giddings. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

The  Speaker.     The  question  is  on  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hutchins.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  allow  me 
five  minutes  to  reply  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  object  to  my  colleague  going  on,  unless  I  have  an  opportuity  to 
reply.  He  would  not  give  me  an  opportunity  to  answer  his  charges.  He  had 
an  hour  and  I  had  only  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Sickles.  There  has  been  one  round  on  each  side,  as  was  agreed.  The 
contest  is  closed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Cox)  does  not  intend 
to  shut  the  door  down  against  his  colleague.     Give  him  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Hutchins.     The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  yielded  me  the  floor. 

The  Speaker.     The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Campbell,  t  hope  that,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Hutchins)  will  be  allowed  five  minutes  to  reply  to  his  colleague. 

Mi'.  Barr.     I  hope  the  House  will  adjourn. 

The  Speaker.     The  question  on  adjournment  must  be  put. 

Mr.  Campbell.     Then  I  hope  the  House  will  vote  it  down. 

The  question  was  taken  ;  and  the  House  refused  to  adjourn. 

The  Speaker.  Unless  otherwise  ordered*  the  Chair  will  order  a  recess  when 
it  comes  to  four  o'clock. 

Mi'.  Burnett.  Let  us  agree  by  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemen 
(Messrs.  Cox  aud  Hutchins)  shall  have  five  minutes  apiece  on  this  interesting 
discussion. 

Mr.  John  Cochrane.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  The  House  gave  its  unan- 
imous consent  that,  in  consideration  of  the  gentleman  having  time  to  replv,  we 
should  take  an  adjournment,  notwithstanding  the  hour  of  four  might  in  the 
meantime  arrive  ;  so  that  although  that  time  should  pass,  the  House  would  still, 
by  unanimous  consent,  have  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Sickles.  We  have  no  objection  to  renewing'  the  debate  on  equal 
terms — five  minutes  to  each  gentleman. 

The  Speaker.  That  being  the  understanding,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
letting  each  of  the  gentlemen  have  five  minutes. 

Mr.     Burnett.     I  want  it  understood  they  are  to  have  five  minutes  each. 

The  Speaker.  Certainly.  Go  on.  (Laughter.)  The  Chair  gives  notice  he 
will  watch  the  time  closely.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Hutchins.  Towards  my  colleague,  personally,  I  entertain  no  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  kindness.  Against  his  political  acts  I  have  had,  and  now  have 
some  little  criticism  to  make;  because,  on  every  possible  occasion  that  he  could 
get  the  ear  of  this  House,  he  has  seen  fit  to  denounce  my  constituents  as  ene- 
mies to  the  Union,  and  as  abettors  of  the  raid  of  John  Brown.  He  even  brought 
against  the  judges  of  the  State  the  charge  of  singing  the  Marseillaise  on  the 
bench ;  and  also  against  the  citizens  of  the  Western  Reserve,  the  same  charge 
of  singing  the  same  patriotic  song — through  their  noses.     (Laughter.) 


Now,  my  constituents  are  a  humane  and  Christian  people.  They  are  opposed 
to  cruelty  in  any  shape,  or  to  any  sort  of  people;  and  if  they  had  known  the 
sensitiveness  of  my  colleague,  and  the  nervousness  of  his  disposition,  they  cer- 
tainly never  would  have  sung  in  his  presence  that  beautiful  Marseillaise,  to  which 
he  objects,  with  the  nasal  twang.     (Laughter.) 

I  found  fault  with  my  colleague  because  he  undertook  to  furnish  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Leake,) — who  is,  in  good  faith,  I  believe,  in  favor  of 
secession  as  a  remedy — with  materials  to  prejudice  him  against  the  people  and 
Governor  of  Ohio,  growing  out  of  the  controversy  for  the  surrender  of  criminals 
on  the  application  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  I  thought  that  was  unfair  on 
the  part  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Leake.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  ?  (Cries  of  "  No  !  "  "  No  !  "  and 
laughter.)  The  gentleman's  time  can  be  extended.  (Repeated  shouts  of  "  No!" 
"  No !  "  "  Let  him  go  on  !  "  &c.) 

Mr.  Sickles.     No  interference  from  any  outsider. 

Mr.  Curtis.     I  object  to  any  other  interruptions. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  must  not  be  interrupted.  His  five 
minutes  are  running  fast.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Hutchins.  I  thought  it  hardly  fair  or  patriotic  on  his  part  thus  further 
to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  southern  excitement,  if  the  real  object  of  the  gentle- 
man was  to  preserve  this  Union  instead  of  endeavoring  to  destroy  it;  and  there- 
fore, I  said  that  I  thought,  not  from  anything  he  said,  but  from  his  conduct  on 
this  floor,  that  he  was  willing  to  preserve  the  glorious  Union,  if  he  could  do  it 
by  demoralizing  and  prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  the  Republican  party, 
so  that  he  could  aid  in  restoring  his  own  party  to  power.  That  was  the  reason 
I  commented  on  his  conduct.     I  thought  it  was  unfair. 

I  have  made  no  attack  on  ray  other  colleague,  (Mr.  Corwin  ;)  and  if  I  did, 
he  is  abundantly  competent  to  defend  himself,  without  the  aid  of  the  gentleman. 
I  criticised,  to  be  sure,  as  I  had  a  right  to  do,  some  of  the  positions  which  he 
saw  fit  to  take  in  his  report.  I  have  denounced  nobody  who  may  not  agree 
with  me  in  regard  to  these  matters.  We  have  all  a  perfect  right  to  differ,  and 
to  differ  as  Republicans  and  friends  of  the  Union.  Therefore,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Cox)  can  makenno  capital  against  me,  either  in  my  district,  or  anywhere 
else,  by  charging  me  with  an  attack  on  Governor  Corwin. 

The  gentleman  has  made  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Giddings.  He  needs  no  defence 
from  me.  His  acts  in  this  House  for  twenty  years  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism 
now  and  hereafter.  Attacks  are  frequently  made  upon  him  by  members  here; 
and  I  will  only  say,  that  his  name  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  when  the 
names  of  those  who  assail  him  are  forgotten.  I  deny  that  he  has  countenanced 
insurrection  on  this  floor  or  elsewhere. 

Now,  this  is  all  that 'I  desired  to  say.  I  am  willing  that  my  constituents 
shall  staud  by  their  record,  shall  stand  by  their  position.  I  will  stand  by  mine. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  as  our  fathers  gave  it  to  us ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  preserved  by  sacrificing  those  very  principles  on  which  it  is 
based.  If  the  cause  of  liberty  is  to  be  betrayed  and  crucified  in  the  year  of 
grace  1861,  I  trust  that  there  will  not  be  found  among  its  apostles  a  betrayer 
and  crucifier. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  last  remark  of  the  gentleman  shows  just  where  he  is.  He 
says  he  is  for  the  Union,  but  with  an  "if  and  and  ;"  qualifying  his  remark  with 
the  phrase  that  he  is  only  for  the  Union,  "  if  liberty  be  not  crucified."  He 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  Union  is  the  only  shield  of  liberty.  Rut  he 
means,  if  he  means  anything,  that,  if  there  be  power  in  the  Government  to 
crush  out  slavery,  either  in  the  Territories  or  in  States,  then  he  is  for  the  Union  ; 
but  he  is  not  for  it,  if  it  does  not  give  that  power.  He  is  not  for  it,  unless  he 
can  make  it  the  instrument  of  his  fanaticism.     I  say  that  I  am  for  the  Union, 


without  qualification  or  condition,  now  and  all  the  time.  I  will  do  what  the 
gentleman  will  not — yield  and  compromise  much  for  its  salvation.  The  gen- 
tleman said  in  Ins  "speech,  a  while  ago,  that  I  would  be  for  the  Union,  provided 
the  Republican  party  should  be  crushed  out.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  roll  the  Juggernaut  car  over  this  Republican  party 
to  save  the  Union  ;  but  I  would  even  be  willing  to  give  a  lease  of  power  for 
fiftv  years  to  that  party,  if  I  could  see  that  it  would  conduct  the  Government 
on  principles  like  those  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Cohwin,)  which  would  preserve 
the  Union.  I  would  be  willing  to  surrender  party  supremacy,  if  thereby  we  could 
keep  the  old  stars  and  stripes  floating  over  the  national  Congress.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  aie  various  classes  of  Republicans.  The  gentleman  (Mr. 
Hutchixs)  belongs  to  the  worst  of  the  Abolition  wiDg;  and  well  may  he  de- 
fend his  predecessor,  Mr.  Giddings.  That  godless  old  man,  after  spending  a 
public  life  devoted  to  hate,  ill  will,  and  sedition,  was  retired  because  he  did  one 
thing  that  was  right — voted  for  the  Crittenden-Montgomery  bill.  He  has  since 
been  making  up  for  his  Ions  of  office  by  the  virulence  of  his  spleen,  and  the  out- 
lawry of  his  conduct.  He  has,  as  I  have  once  shown  here,  instigated  servile 
insurrections ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  a  misspent  life,  which  is  scarcely  silvered 
by  a  ray  of  benignity,  he  fiuds,  as  the  consequence  of  his  teaching  and  conduct, 
a  disrupted  Union,  a  terrified  people,  and  the  prospect  of  unending  hate  and 
bloody  strife.  If  there  was  mercy  for  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  there  may  be 
mercy  for  him.  God  grant  him  repentance  before  he  fills  his  dishonored  gave ! 
But  what  a  life  he  has  lived! 

He  talked  the  language  of  love  to  the  black  race  only  to  hide  his  hate  for  the 
white  race  who  people  our  southern  States.  He  paraded  humanitarian  phrases 
and  took  upon  his  profane  lips  the  name  of  God  only  to  cloak  his  malice  and 
sanctify  his  hate.  He  has  had,  in  specific  wickedness,  many  rivals;  but  if  we 
measure  men's  guilt  by  the  objects  upon  which  they  are  bent,  who  can  tell  the 
magnitude  of  that  portentous  crime  which  causelessly  dismembers  to  destroy 
the  American  Republic?  As  such  a  Republic  has  no  parallel,  so  such  a  crimi- 
nal has  no  peer.  But  my  colleague  praises  him  and  commends  him  to  immortal 
honor !  Nero  had  a  friend,  who  placed  immortelles  upon  his  tomb,  and  the 
worst  fiends  of  the  French  revolution  had  their  defenders  after  death  ;  but  were 
this  old  man  now  dead,  and  thus  powerless  in  his  party  at* home,  even  my  col- 
league would  shrink  from  the  task  of  embalming  his  bad  memory.  It  will, 
after  death,  only  be  remembered  to  be  execrated.  His  late  letters  to  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Corwin)  and  his  compatriot,  Mr.  Ewing,  show  that  age,  which  so 
often  reclaims  the  most  reprobate  soul,  has  not  withered — nor  custom,  which  so 
often  tires  of  its  baleful  work,  has  not  staled — the  infinite  variety  of  his  malice  and 
his  madness.  History,  in  its  record  of  this  great  anti-slavery  sedition  of  the 
North,  and  its  consequent  revolution  in  the  South,  will  only  picture  the  white- 
ness of  his  hair,  to  contrast  it  with  the  blackness  of  that  purpose,  which  for 
years  and  years  has  pursued  a  crusade  whose  terrible  consummation  is  upon  us, 
in  the  crumbling  away  of  our  States  and  the  destruction  of  their  unity. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Corwin)  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  Re- 
publicans. He  is  of  that  class  with  which  I  most  agree  in  these  matters  of  con- 
ciliation for  the  Union.  He  has  reported  a  proposition  in  respect  to  the  return 
of  fugitives  from  justice,  which  was  in  response  to  a  resolution  that  I  offered 
some  time  before,  and  which  is  called  for  by  a  resolution  offered  within  a  few 
days  by  a  leading  Republican  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  I  am  in  favor 
of  that  measure  of  the  committee  of  thirty-three.  But  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Hutchins)  attacks  it.  Why  ?  Because  the  United  States  judges,  and  not  a 
Republican  Governor,  will  be  then  in  the  position  to  take  the  John  Browns  and 
Oliver  Browns  and  Merriams  out  of  his  district,  so  that  he  cannot  thereafter  get 
their  votes. 
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I  said  that  there  are  several  classes  of  Republicans.  There  is  a  pious  class  ; 
there  is  a  cursing  class;  there  is  a  fighting  class;  and  there  is  a  patriotic  class. 
The  gentleman  (Mr.  IIutchins)  belongs  to  the  pious  class  ;  they  believe  all  they 
say.  The  doughty  member  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ashley,) — who  interfered  so  un- 
generously to  prevent  me  from  replying — belongs  to  the  cursing  class.  They 
do  not  believe  anything,  but  profess  just  enough  to  get  them  into  Congress. 
The  fighting  class  are  very  brave — in  time  of  peace.  I  will  not  name  those 
who  belong  to  this  class.  Theu  there  is  another  class,  composed  of  those  who 
have  a  leaven  of  patriotic  feeling.  My  colleagues  (Messrs.  Corwin  and  Stan- 
ton) belong  to  this  latter  class.  But  they  have  not  the  confidence  of  the  body 
of  their  party  in  Ohio.  (A  voice:  "How  do  you  know  that?")  How  do  I 
know  it!  Because  your  party  in  convention,  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
passed  resolutions  almost  unanimously,  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  should  not  be  executed. 

Mr.  Hutchixs.     Oh,  no! 

Mr.  Stanton.  The  gentleman  does  not  state  the  resolution  correctly.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  that  reported  it  agreed  to  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  could  state  the  very  words  of  it,  if  it  were  necessary;  and  I 
have  st/ted  the  meaning  and  the  substance  of  it.  It  declared  that  the  fugitive 
slave  law  was  "  subversive  of  both  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  as  contrary  to  the  plainest  duties  of  humanity  and  justice,  and 
abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world.1'  Is  the  gentleman  in  favor 
of  executing  an  outrage  upon  the  civilized  world?  (Laughter.)  Yes,  sir,  his 
whole  party  are  committed  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Federal  authority,  not 
onlv  by  such  resolutions,  but  by  judicial  decision.  Why  the  gentleman  himself 
(Mr.  Stanton)  voted  for  the  chief  justice  of  his  State;  and  he  knew,  and  they 
all  knew,  that  when  he  was  nominated  and  elected,  the  issue  was  made  upon 
that  judo-e's  decision,  overruling  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Here 
is  where  disunion  begins.  It  begins  at  home,  sir;  in  your  own  State  and  in 
your  own  party  and  in  your  own  breast.  Your  party  reelected  a  man  because 
he  had  nullified  the  Constitution  ;  because  he  had  broken  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken  before  God,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  whole 
party  in  that  vote  (including  my  colleagues)  were  guilty  of  moral  treason. 
(Applause  in  the  galleries.) 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  about  five  minutes  to  reply 
to  my  colleague.     (Cries  of  "  Go  on  ! "  and  "  Object ! ") 

The  Speaker.     The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  Stanton  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  Burnett.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman  going  on  for  five  minutes, 
if  his  colleague  (Mr.  Cox)  may  have  another  five  minutes  in  reply.  I  want  to 
see  a  fair  right,  if  this  thing  is  to  go  on.     (Cries  of  "  Agreed  ! ") 

Mr.  Stanton.     I  have  heard  that  charge  from  sundry  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Sickles.  I  desire  to  know,  before  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  proceeds 
with  his  remarks,  whether  it  is  understood  that  his  colleague  in  front  of  me 
(Mr.  Cox)  is  to  have  the  right  to  reply.  It  is  usual  to  allow  an  interval  for  fresh 
training  before  a  new  combat;  but  we  have  entire  confidence  in  our  friend  here. 
It  must  be  understood  that  he  is  to  have  the  right  to  reply. 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  will  execute  any  understanding  the  House  may 
see  fit  to  make. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  it  is  understood,  by  unanimous  consent,  that  this  is  not 
to  interfere  with  my  right  to  the  floor  when  the  special  order  comes  up  on  next 


Thursday,  I  will  make  no  objection  to  giving  each  of  these  gentlemen  five  min- 
utes.    (Cries  of  "  Agreed  !  "  "  Agreed  !  ") 

No  objection  being  made,  five  minutes  was  assigued  each — to  Mr.  Stanton 
and  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  do  not  care  myself,  personally,  anything  about  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  of  history,  and  to  prevent  mis- 
representation of  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  I  desire  to  correct  what  has  been 
so  often  said  here,  as  to  myself  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  thirty- 
three  not  being  representative  men  of  the  Republican  party. 

Now,  sir,  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  reported  the  resolution  to 
which  my  colleague  has  so  frequently  referred  in  debate  upon  this  floor.  I  con- 
curred in  that  resolution  then,  aud  I  concur  in  it  to-day.  I  hold  a  fugitive 
slave  law  which  authorizes  the  capture  of  freemen  without  the  slightest  chance 
of  trial,  without  a  hearing  before  any  court  or  any  officer  kuowu  to  the  law,  to 
be  an  outrage  upon  civilization.*  I  hold  that  doctrine  to-day  ;  and  I  hold  it  to 
be  the  solemn  duty  of  this  Congress,  either  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  thirty-three,  or  in  some  other  mode,  to  provide  some  guard 
against  kidnapping  men  without  the  power  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
slaves  or  not.  That,  sir,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio,  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Corwin)  and  myself  included.  There  is  no  controversy  about 
it.  The  Republican  party  of  Ohio  assumes  the  responsibility  of  that  position 
and  that  resolution,  and  are  ready  to  stand  upon  it  and  sustain  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  denounced  that  fugitive  slave  law,  we  did  not 
recognize  the  right  of  each  man,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  to  nullify  and  re- 
sist its  execution  or  to  question  its  constitutionality.  We  understand  perfectly 
well  that  that  question  is  to  be  tested  by  the  judicial  tribunals;  and  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  such  tribu- 
nal, whatever  it  may  be,  until  it  shall  be  reversed  by  a  higher  tribunal.  That 
is  the  position  of  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio. 

But,  sir,  I  am  told  that  I  voted  for  a  judge  who  held  this  fugitive  slave  law 
to  be  unconstitutional.  I  certainly  did  so  vote,  aud  I  certaiuly  shall  always 
vote  for  a  judge  with  strict  reference  to  his  integrity  and  his  capacity,  without 
Considering  the  question  as  to  whether  I  concur  with  him  upon  every  decision 
he  makes  upon  the  bench  or  not.  I  will  not  take  special  demurrers  upon  the 
stump.  I  will  not  inquire  whether  each  specific  decision  he  has  made  was  right 
or  wrong,  because  I  never  knew  a  judge  in  all  of  whose  opinions  I  concurred. 
I  therefore  supported  the  judge  to  whom  the  gentleman  refers  because  of  my 
confidence  in  his  ability  aud  in  his  integrity.  It  is  true,  he  decided  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  pass  any  law  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  In 
that  decision  I  do  not  concur.  I  hold  the  question  to  be  concluded  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Government  for  the  last  sixty  years.  If  it  were  an  original  question  I 
should  concur  with  him  ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  something  ought 
to  be  settled,  and  that  the  uniformly  settled  practice  of  the  Government  for 
three  generations  is  sufficient.  This  being  a  question  of  that  sort — a  question 
that  has  been  so  settled— I  would  acquiesce  in  it.  Judge  Brinkerhoff  decided 
Otherwise.  But  that  was  no  reason  why-„I  should  not  vote  for  him.  He  was  a 
better  lawyer  than  his  opponent;  he  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  more  honest  man, 
and  a  man  in  every  way  better  qualified ;  and  therefore  I  voted  for  him,  and  my 
colleague  can  make  the  most  of  it. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  Cox.  My  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  steps  in  advance  of  my 
colleague  from  the  Ashtabula  district,  (Mr.  Hutchins,)  to  shield  him. 

*  This  pretext  for  violating  the  fugitive  slave  law  is  the  sheerest  humbug.  No  cases 
of  khlnapping  freemen  have  ever  occurred. 
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Mr.  Stanton.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  for  be  knows  very  well  he  is  not  as  obnoxious,  in  the  re- 
spect to  which  I  referred,  as  the  gentleman  from  the  Ashtabula  district.  The  gen- 
tleman makes  a  sort  of  defence  for  his  support  of  Judge  Brinkerhoff.  Now,  sir, 
I  have  some  respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Ashtabula  district,  (Mr.  Hutchins,) 
because  he  believes  what  he  says,  and  will  staud  up,  under  all  circumstances,  for 
the  doctrines  of  his  party.  He  defends  Judge  Brinkerhoff  even  in  respect  to 
the  nullification  of  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  but  the  other  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton)  says,  "oh,  no!  I  do  not  defend  Judge  Brinkerhoff  s  nullification 
doctrine,  but  I  voted  for  him,  because  I  am  for  an  independent  judicial  v."  Well, 
sir,  I  do  not  take  issue  with  him  upon  that  point  as  to  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary;  but  I  do  take  issue  with  him  when  he  claims  that  such  independence 
should  be  sustained  when  it  becomes  nullification.  It  may  become  those  who 
think  like  myself;  but  it  does  not  become  gentlemen  who  voted  for  this  judge 
to  find  fault  with  southern  men,  because  they  have  nullified  the  Federal  authority, 
when,  by  the  confession  of  my  colleague  before  the  nation  to-day,  he,  aud  two 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  other  Ohio  Republicans,  voted  for  a  chief  justice 
of  that  State  on  the  question  being  made  whether  or  not  the  Constitution  of 
the  country  should  staud.  He  voted,  by  his  own  confession,  for  a  judge  who 
had,  in  so  far  as  he  could,  nullified  that  Constitution. 

That  judge  had  decided  that  "the  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  on 
these  questions  should  settle  nothing ;"  and  my  colleague  voted  for  him.  He 
declared  "  agaiust  the  omnipotence  of  the  Federal  power"  with  respect  to  these 
very  questions  fixed  in  the  Constitution;  and  my  learned  colleague  justified  that 
judge  by  his  vote,  by  his  action,  and  by  the  action  of  his  whole  party.  He  did 
this  on  the  direct  issue  being  made  and  understood,  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other.  Though  he  did  not  agree  with  his  decision,  yet  he  sustained  the 
unjust  judge.  I  would  also  vote  for  a  judge,  though  I  differed  from  him  on  a 
matter  involving  dollars,  or  a  horse,  or  a  contract,  or  something  of  that  nature. 
But  I  will  pause  when  his  decision  is  subversive  of  order,  law,  authority,  and 
the  Constitution.  When  the  Constitution  of  the  country  is  at  stake  ;  when 
southern  States  are  convulsed  by  the  action  of  northern  States,  violative  of  con- 
federative  faith  ;  when  this  very  question  is  mooted  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other ;  then,  for  a  great  party  to  meet  in  convention,  repudiate  a  law 
of  Congress  declared  to  be  constitutional  by  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal,  and 
justify  by  nominating  the  man  who  had  nullified  it,  is  it  not  monstrous?  Then 
for  such  men  to  come  here  and  claim  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  ! 
Why,  sir,  with  some  it  may  be  ignorance ;  with  others  inconsistency ;  with  the 
rest  hypocrisy ;  but  with  all,  treason  !  I  shall  leave  to  my  colleagues  their  choice 
of  these  classifications.  What  have  they  done  but  broken  down  the  Constitution 
by  insidious  sapping  and  mining — almost  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  the  bold, 
open,  rebellious  breaches  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  such  as  we  unhap- 
pily see  in  our  extreme  southern  States. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 
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